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The  Church  in  its  early  years  had  to  depend  for  its  survival  and 
growth  upon  the  cogency  of  its  message  and  the  witness  of  its 
members.  Their  constancy  under  persecution  proved  to  be  a 
powerful  testimony  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had  propagating 
power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  Emperor 
Constantine  became  a convert  to  the  faith.  Christians  rejoiced  at 
this  event.  It  brought  to  an  end  the  years  of  trial  and  inaugurated 
the  interweaving  of  Christianity  with  the  civilization  and  culture  of 
Europe  and  with  the  powers  of  this  world.  It  has  exercised  an 
enormous  influence  upon  European  life  and  upon  the  whole  world 
but  there  has  been  a price  to  pay  for  that  influence  and  the  Church 
has  itself  often  become  one  among  the  competing  powers  of  this 
world. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  of  the  Church  in  Europe  was  marked 
by  aspirations  of  great  nobility.  Rulers  were  seen  as  figures 
entrusted  by  God  with  the  care  of  their  people,  and  the  hierarchy 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  rulers  was  seen  as  an  earthly  parallel  to 
the  government  of  God  with  his  ranks  of  ministering  spirits.  The 
worship  and  government  of  the  Church  were  means  to  keep  people 
in  touch  with  God  and  to  teach  them  the  faith  and  the  duties  it 
required.  The  Church  had  also  to  take  into  account  the  hazards  of 
human  life  and  the  waywardness  of  human  nature  and  it  had  to 
develop  means  of  disciplining  the  lapsed  and  of  restoring  the 
penitent  to  the  company  of  the  faithful.  Thus  there  grew  a way  of 
life  covering  events  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Rulers  in  both  Church  and  State  accumulated  great  powers. 
Rulers  in  the  State  were  not  slow  to  see  in  the  Church  an  ally  to 
sanctify  their  claims  to  power.  Rulers  in  the  Church  became 
prelates  with  vast  resources  of  wealth  and  authority  and  they  could 
be  pillars  of  the  monarchy  but  they  could  also  be  lethal  rivals. 
Pagan  rulers  who  became  Christians  regimented  their  people  into 
the  fold  of  the  Church.  Celtic  missionaries  aimed  to  win  the 
chieftains  who  then  brought  their  people  with  them  to  baptism.  In 
Russia,  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  whose  conversion  in  a.d.  988  has  loomed 
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large  in  the  millenary  celebrations,  imposed  severe  punishment  on 
those  who  refused  to  follow  him  to  baptism.1 

Thus  developed  the  system  of  Establishment  whereby  within 
kingdoms  there  was  a pattern  with  one  sovereign  and  one  form  of 
church  life  from  which  no  dissent  was  allowed.  This  indeed  made 
for  social  stability  and  a rough  justice  and  this  pattern  prevailed 
throughout  Europe  in  most  of  the  medieval  period.  It  was  a 
remarkable  achievement  even  when  account  is  taken  of  the  bitter 
rivalries  between  emperors  and  popes  and  of  the  treatment 
accorded  to  dissenting  groups  such  as  the  Waldenses. 

This  system  prevailed  into  Reformation  times  and  it  was 
embodied  in  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  in  1555  whereby  Germany  was 
divided  into  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  areas  on  the  principle 
that  the  religion  of  each  province  was  determined  by  the  religion  of 
the  prince.  Plans  were  drawn  up  by  Zwingli  in  Zurich,  by  Calvin 
in  Geneva  and  by  Bucer  in  Strasbourg  and  they  envisaged  reforms 
to  which  all  citizens  would  be  expected  to  conform. 

In  England,  changes  under  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary 
Tudor  and  Elizabeth  were  intended  to  embrace  all  citizens  who 
were  expected  to  swing  with  each  change.  This  policy  was  a pain- 
ful trial  to  many  and  it  produced  its  martyrs.  Educational 
opportunities  and  the  influence  of  the  continental  reforms  had 
produced  a generation  wherein  many  had  firm  convictions  and 
were  not  ready  to  move  with  the  tides  of  monarchical  authority. 
The  struggle  to  repress  dissent  continued  for  almost  two  centuries. 

In  Scotland,  Church  and  Crown  had  been  closely  linked  but  the 
structure  and  life  of  the  Church  had  become  tattered  and  decadent. 
It  was  unable  to  withstand  the  reform  let  loose  by  the  circle  around 
John  Knox  in  1560.  The  ensuing  years  witnessed  a series  of  swings 
to  and  from  episcopal  and  presbyterian  church  order,  to  episcopacy 
in  1572,  to  presbytery  in  1592,  to  episcopacy  in  1610,  to  presbytery 
in  1638  and  to  episcopacy  in  1661  with  an  interlude  of  Cromwellian 
independency  from  1655  to  1660.  In  the  struggle  against  Cromwell 
the  Scots  had  divided  into  Resolutioners  and  Protesters.  The 
Resolutioners  gave  priority  to  national  survival  in  which  all  Scots 
had  an  interest.  The  Protesters  held  that  loyalty  to  the  Bible-based 
Covenants  of  1638  and  1643  ruled  out  any  compromise  and  only 
a Scotland  united  on  the  basis  of  the  Covenants  could  expect  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  its  arms  and  its  prayers. 

After  1661,  the  attempt  was  made  to  impose  a nationwide 
episcopal  system.  Astute  parliamentary  procedure  undid  all  the  acts 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  since  1633.  King  Charles  assumed  that 
this  restored  the  old  order  as  it  had  been  in  his  father’s  time  and 

1 Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church , ad.  loc.;  The  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  (edn  1958)  makes  the  point  more  gently  by  saying  he  converted  his 
people  to  the  faith  with  no  apparent  difficulty.  See  also  the  references  in  J.  M. 
Hussey,  The  Orthodox  Church  in  the  Byzantine  Empire  (Oxford,  1986). 
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he  proceeded  to  establish  the  hierarchy.2  The  new  bishops  were 
grafted  into  the  Anglican  system  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Archbishop  James  Sharp  of  St  Andrews  they  set  about  restoring 
episcopal  rule  in  the  Church.3  They  did  not  demand  that  ministers 
ordained  by  presbytery  had  to  be  ordained  afresh  nor  did  they  seek 
to  enforce  the  use  of  a Prayer  Book  and  they  thus  avoided 
confrontation  on  two  issues  which  had  earlier  led  to  great  tension. 
However,  ministers  appointed  since  1639  without  presentation  by 
a lawful  patron  were  now  required  to  secure  such  a presentation 
and  to  be  collated  by  a bishop;  they  were  also  required  to  renounce 
the  Covenants.  Failing  this,  they  would  be  ejected  from  their 
charges.  The  majority  of  those  in  the  Resolutioner  tradition  were 
able,  despite  their  presbyterian  associations,  to  accept  these  terms 
and  to  continue  to  minister  within  the  Established  Church.  As  the 
years  moved  on  the  ranks  of  ministers  in  the  Church  were 
augmented  by  those  ordained  by  bishops.  The  terms,  however, 
were  too  severe  for  many  in  the  Protester  tradition  and  almost  three 
hundred  refused  to  conform  and  they  were  ejected.4  Many  of  these 
ejected  ministers  and  their  followers  met  in  conventicles  and  thus 
inaugurated  a form  of  church  life  outside  the  Established  Church. 
The  government  was  not  prepared  to  tolerate  this  breach  of 
conformity  and  it  tried  to  repress  the  conventicles.  This  repression 
aroused  sympathy  for  its  victims  and  also  provoked  rebellion  by  the 
conventiclers.  The  government  then  sought  to  soften  their 
resistance  by  offering  indulgences  in  1669  and  1672.  Under  their 
terms  ministers  were  given  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
parishes  when  vacancies  occurred  provided  they  had  lived 
peaceably  and  promised  that  in  future  they  would  not  preach 
outside  their  parishes  or  associate  with  conventicles.  About  one 
hundered  ministers  accepted  these  terms  but  those  who  still  refused 
to  renounce  the  covenants  and  conventicles  were  hounded  with 
greater  fury.  A Test  Act  was  introduced  in  1681  by  which  it  was 
declared  the  protestant  religion  would  be  secured  against  “Popery 
and  Phanaticism”.5 

Fresh  alarm  was  roused  among  both  conformists  and 
conventiclers  by  the  prospect  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 

2 Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland  (hereafter  APS),  vii,  16. 

3 Julia  Buckroyd,  The  Life  of  James  Sharp  (Edinburgh,  1987):  see  my  review 
thereof  in  Journal  of  the  United  Reformed  Church  History  Society,  iv,  no.  2, 
May  1988,  158. 

4 J.  H.  S.  Burleigh,  A Church  History  of  Scotland  (Oxford,  1960),  246;  Ian  B. 
Cowan,  The  Scottish  Covenanters  (London,  1976),  53:  Cowan  puts  the  number 
in  excess  of  three  hundred. 

5 APS  viii,  1681,  243-4;  G.  Donaldson,  Scottish  Historical  Documents 
(Edinburgh,  1970),  235.  By  this  Act  all  in  offices  of  trust,  civil,  ecclesiastical  and 
military,  were  required  to  take  an  oath  recognizing  the  king  as  the  only  supreme 
governor  of  this  realm,  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil. 
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James,  Duke  of  York.  His  brother,  Charles,  had  sent  him  to  take 
charge  of  Scotland  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  Roman 
Catholicism  or  of  his  aim  to  advance  its  prospects  in  Scotland. 
When  the  issue  of  his  succession  was  raised  in  the  Scottish 
parliament  it  decided  that  nothing  could  divert  the  right  of 
hereditary  succession.  An  even  more  determined  English  effort  to 
exclude  him  from  the  throne  was  also  defeated.  As  soon  as  he 
became  king  in  1685,  he  set  about  improving  the  position  of  Roman 
Catholics  not  only  by  seeking  to  revoke  the  penal  laws  debarring 
them  from  public  office  but  also  by  promoting  them  to  positions 
of  power.  Kenyon  says  James  drifted  from  “his  brother’s  laodicean 
position  into  the  most  uncompromising  bigotry’’.6  The  Scottish 
parliament  refused  to  lift  the  penal  lav/s  but  James  tried  to 
circumvent  them  by  using  his  prerogative  to  issue  an  Indulgence 
incorporating  a general  easing  of  repression.  According  to  the 
Scottish  historian,  Wodrow,  the  Scots  now  feared  “an  introduction 
of  the  blackness  of  the  darkness  of  popery  to  which  prelacy  and 
such  horrid  persecution  had  paved  the  way’’;  the  general  remission 
was  “a  disguise  for  the  advancement  of  the  King’s  religion”.7  An 
Indulgence  issued  in  1687  allowed  “moderate  presbyterians”  to 
meet  in  private  to  hear  indulged  ministers.  Several  of  them  now 
began  to  hold  services  in  meeting  houses  but  there  was  no  relief 
for  the  conventicles.  These  had  been  made  more  determined 
to  persevere  by  the  publication  of  the  militant  Apologetical 
Declaration  drawn  up  by  James  Renwick,  one  of  their  teachers.  The 
hounding,  capture  and  execution  of  conventiclers  in  this  “Killing 
Time”  and  the  execution  of  Renwick  on  17  February  1688  kindled 
a hatred  of  arbitrary  government  and  of  episcopacy  among  many 
Scots,  even  among  those  who  had  conformed.8 

It  has  been  argued  that  at  this  time  European  governments 
were  becoming  more  centralised  so  as  to  cope  with  the  increasing 
complexity  of  affairs  and  to  use  more  sophisticated  and  efficient 
administrative  methods  and  that  this  was  resented  by  those  who 
made  fortunes  out  of  older  haphazard  methods.  To  them  efficiency 
could  seem  near  to  tyranny.  Thus,  it  might  be  argued  that  James’s 
Scottish  policy  aroused  hostility  not  simply  because  of  its  toleration 
of  Roman  Catholicism  but  because  of  its  impact  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.9  However,  it  would  be  rash  to  attribute  a high 
standard  of  efficiency  to  James’s  government  in  Scotland.  Like 
William,  James  had  to  leave  the  application  of  policy  to  the  Scots 
on  the  spot  and  there  was  widespread  and  increasing  resentment  at 

* L P-  Kenyon,  Robert  Spenser,  Earl  of  Sunderland  (London,  1958),  92. 

G.  Donaldson,  Documents,  248-252;  R.  Wodrow,  The  History  of  the  Sufferings 
g °f  'he  Church  of  Scotland  (Glasgow,  1830),  iv,  353-4. 

G.  Grub,  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Scotland  ( Edinburgh,  1861),  iii,  280,  286; 

R.  H.  Story,  William  Carstares  ( London,  1874),  143. 

9 Kenyon,  Spenser,  90. 
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its  drift.  The  hostility  came  to  a head  in  both  England  and  Scotland 
with  the  news  of  the  birth  of  James’s  son,  thus  seeming  to  ensure 
the  continuation  of  a Roman  Catholic  monarchy.  There  was  a 
widely  believed  rumour  that  the  child  was  not  the  queen’s  son  but 
an  infant  surreptitiously  introduced  into  her  room  and  passed  off 
as  her  son  so  as  to  ensure  a Roman  Catholic  successor.  No  Weight 
is  now  attached  to  this  rumour  but  the  existence  of  a legitimate  heir 
was  sufficient  to  crystallize  the  apprehension.  This,  added  to 
existing  grievances,  moved  a powerful  group  of  nobles  in  England 
to  invite  William  of  Orange  to  come  and  remove  the  burden  of 
arbitrary  government  ancf  ensure  a protestant  succession. 

William  had  a troubled  childhood  and  early  manhood.  Family 
tensions  and  internal  Dutch  rivalries  had  made  him  watchful  and 
calculating.  French  pressure  upon  the  Low  Countries  was  a 
constant  threat  and  as  soon  as  William  was  given  posts  of 
command  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  resisting  that  threat.  He 
also  learned  the  fickleness  of  alliances  with  Spain,  with 
Brandenburg  and  with  the  Empire.  He  developed  a cool  self- 
reliance  and  he  had  that  mysterious  quality  of  magnetism  and 
command  which  gave  him  an  immovable  place  in  the  affection  of 
the  Dutch  people.  He  also  had  a fearlessness  in  battle  which 
inspired  his  men  and  sprang  from  his  Calvinist  faith  that  he  was  in 
the  hand  of  God  who  would  bring  him  through  the  perils  of  battle 
if  he  had  further  work  for  him  to  do.  This  faith  in  God  was  the 
basis  of  two  convictions;  first,  there  was  strength  in  the  national 
recognition  of  God’s  will  and  hence  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church;  second,  since  God’s  will  would  be  done,  there  was  room 
to  allow  the  toleration  of  differing  convictions.  He  was  willing  to 
use  people  of  differing  conviction  in  his  own  service;  he  used 
Roman  Catholics  as  his  lawyers  and  as  his  personal  agents.10 

William  had  many  reasons  to  be  interested  in  the  situation  in 
Britain.  He  himself  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  and  James.  His 
wife,  Mary,  was  the  daughter  of  James.  If  James  were  to  die 
without  a son,  Mary  would  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne. 
Moreover,  it  was  important  to  him  that  he  could  count  on  British 
support,  or  at  least  neutrality,  in  the  struggle  with  Louis  XIV  of 
France.  William  was  also  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  the 
catholicizing  policy  of  James,  which,  if  successful,  could  range 
England  and  Scotland  against  him.  Moreover,  the  birth  of  a son  to 
James  would  strengthen  the  Roman  Catholic  trend  and  also  push 
Mary  aside  from  her  inheritance. 

William  had  his  informants  who  kept  him  in  touch  with  what 
was  happening  in  both  countries.  His  Scottish  informants  were 
Gilbert  Burnet  and  William  Carstares.  Burnet  had  been  episcopally 
ordained  in  Scotland  and  he  was  related  to  a family  of  lairds,  but 

10  S.  B.  Baxter,  William  III  (London,  1966). 
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his  future  was  to  be  in  the  Church  of  England  as  bishop  of 
Salisbury.11  Carstares  was  the  son  of  a Protester  minister  who  had 
refused  to  conform  in  1661  and  had  been  involved  in  the 
conventicle  movement.  William  was  educated  in  Holland  where  he 
came  to  the  notice  of  Prince  William.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
Reformed  Church  in  Holland  and  for  many  years  was  employed  in 
secretive  journeys  around  Holland,  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
with  times  of  arrest,  detention  and  torture  but  by  1686  he  had 
become  a chaplain  and  adviser  to  William  and  had  also  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  William’s  Dutch  adviser,  Bentinck,  the  future 
Earl  of  Portland.12  In  spite  of  his  background  and  sufferings  he 
still  had  “sentiments  of  charity  and  toleration”  and  retained  a calm 
judgement.13  He  was  influential  in  shaping  William’s  response  to 
the  English  invitation. 

William’s  reply  laid  the  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs  in 
England  upon  the  king’s  counsellors  in  the  three  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales  and  he  said  his  aim  would  be  to 
ensure  a “free  and  lawful  Parliament”  which  would  maintain  both 
the  Protestant  religion  and  “the  laws  and  liberties  of  those 
kingdoms”.14  At  first,  his  aim  may  have  been  to  curb  the  king’s 
catholicizing  policy  and  ensure  a protestant  succession  and  thus 
safeguard  the  claim  of  Mary  but  he  probably  soon  realised  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  dethroning  the  king.15  The  success  of 
his  landing  and  his  remarkably  easy  journey  to  London  and  the 
welcome  of  the  people  brought  home  to  James  the  weakness  of  his 
position  and  he  made  overtures  to  William  who  laid  down  his 
conditions  for  allowing  James  to  remain  as  king;  all  Roman 
Catholics  and  any  others  who  had  not  submitted  to  the  Test  of 
loyalty  should  be  removed  from  all  civil  and  military  appointments 
and  William  should  have  a share  in  overseeing  the  restoration  of 
law  and  order  and  in  planning  the  defence  against  a possible  French 
invasion.16  Rather  than  accept  these  terms  James  chose  to  flee. 
During  his  exile  until  his  death  in  1701  he  claimed  to  be  the  rightful 
king  and  he  remained  a potential  focus  of  disaffection. 

The  English  parliament  decided  that  by  his  flight  James  had 
abdicated  and  forfeited  his  crown  and  it  then  proceeded  to  invite 

" P.  W.  J.  Riley.  King  William  and  the  Scottish  Politicians  (Edinburgh,  1979),  1-2; 
he  dismisses  both  Burnet  and  Carstares  as  emigres  with  little  or  no  experience  of 
government  at  higher  levels  and  he  says  they  gave  William  advice  which 
produced  a reign  which  for  “indecision,  misgovernment  and  sheer  administrative 
^ inertia  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equalled”. 

Story,  Carstares ; A.  Ian  Dunlop,  William  Carstares  and  the  Kirk  by  Law 
^ Established  (Edinburgh,  1957). 

J.  H.  Burton,  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
|4  Lasl  Jacobite  Insurrection  (London,  1853),  i,  30. 

J.  Miller,  The  Glorious  Revolution  (London,  1983),  107. 

Baxter,  William  III , 236. 

Miller,  Revolution , 108;  Baxter,  William  III,  236,  241. 
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William  and  Mary  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  They  had  now  to  set 
about  expounding  and  applying  their  policy.  This  had  already  been 
set  out  in  a letter  which  was  published  as  a pamphlet  in  January 
1688,  Their  Highness  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange’s  Opinion 
about  a General  Liberty  of  Conscience.  In  this  they  promised 
freedom  of  religion  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  but  they 
also  said  there  was  need  to  retain  the  Test  Acts  limiting  entrance 
to  public  office  to  those  who  conformed  to  the  Church  of 
England.17  The  record  of  papal  excommunications  and  of  papal 
instigation  and  support  of  the  persecution  of  Protestants  did  not 
encourage  the  removal  of  the  Tests;  such  a removal  might  “allow 
them  to  become  dominant”.  However,  shortly  before  he  set  out  for 
England,  William  said  that  if  all  went  well  he  would  “employ  all 
my  credit  to  provide  that  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country  may 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  and  be  put  out  of  all  fear  of  being 
persecuted  on  account  of  their  religion”.18  As  he  neared  London 
he  still  found  it  necesary  to  say  that  he  had  come  to  rescue  “all 
Protestants  from  Popery,  Slavery  and  Arbitrary  Power”  and  this 
was  echoed  in  various  permutations  in  speeches  and 
correspondence,  as  when  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  that 
the  issues  at  stake  were  “the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of 
England”.19 

For  William,  Protestantism  in  England  meant  Anglicanism 
with  freedom  of  assembly  for  dissenters,  and  he  himself,  despite  his 
nurture  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  tradition,  began  to  attend  Anglican 
services  and  he  received  Communion  from  Bishop  Compton  who 
greatly  welcomed  his  arrival  in  England.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  bishop  required  William  to  be  confirmed  in  the  Church  of 
England  before  receiving  Communion.20  In  England  there  were  a 
few  non-jurors  who  would  not  renounce  their  oaths  to  James  and 
thus  forfeited  their  positions  but  the  great  majority  of  clergy  and 
people  were  ready  to  accept  William  and  Mary  as  their  sovereigns. 
Under  Tillotson  and  the  reorganized  episcopate,  the  Church  of 
England  remained  the  Established  Church.  There  was  a recognition 
of  the  right  to  dissent.  Places  of  worship  were  licensed  and 
recognized  as  centres  for  nonconformist  worship.  Penalties  for 
nonconformity  were  still  in  force  but  indemnity  acts  remitted  the 
payment  of  penalties. 

William  could  not  ignore  the  situation  in  Scotland.  He  could 
not  easily  contemplate  the  arrival  of  James  in  Scotland  to  claim  his 
Scottish  throne.  Many  Scots  were  equally  uneasy  about  a possible 

17  H.  & B.  Van  der  See,  Revolution  in  the  Family  (London,  1988),  61-62;  Miller, 
Revolution , 105-6;  Baxter,  William  III,  219;  Kenyon,  Spenser,  149-151,  157. 

18  Van  der  See,  Revolution,  110. 

19  Ibid.,  173,  211. 

20  Ibid.,  217. 
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return  of  James  whose  policy  they  abhorred  and  they  too  were  now 
looking  to  William  and  Mary.  The  acceptance  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Scotland  led  to  more  traumatic  changes  than  those  in  England. 
The  residual  conventiclers,  now  known  as  Cameronians  after  a 
heroic  leader,  Richard  Cameron,  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  the 
catholicizing  king  but  they  held  that  any  recognition  of  William 
should  depend  upon  his  readiness  to  accept  the  Covenants  and 
impose  Presbyterianism  upon  both  Scotland  and  England.  This  was 
an  impractical  aim.  William’s  outlook  did  not  include  any  belief  in 
the  divine  right  of  any  form  of  church  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scottish  bishops  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not 
renounce  their  oath  to  James.  Bishop  Rose  of  Edinburgh  went  to 
London  and  told  William  he  would  serve  him  as  far  as  law,  reason 
or  conscience  allowed,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  bishop  found 
that  their  conscience  allowed  them  to  recognize  William  as  king. 
They  had  praised  James  for  his  “illustrious  and  heroic  virtues”  and 
they  could  not  desert  him.21  Faced  with  this  situation,  William 
hearkened  to  Carstares  who  told  him  of  the  residual  pres- 
byterianism  in  Scotland.  Even  under  episcopacy  a presbyterian 
framework  of  church  courts  in  kirk  sessions,  presbyteries  and 
synods  had  been  maintained.  This  would  have  to  be  the  basis  of 
church  government  in  the  coming  days. 

The  Scottish  Estates  of  nobles,  bishops,  barons  and  burgesses 
assembled  in  March  1689.  James  sent  them  a threatening  letter 
calling  the  Scots  to  their  “natural  allegiance”,  but  William’s 
message  contained  no  threats.  He  promised  to  “seek  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  these  nations”  and  to  maintain  the  protestant 
religion.22  This  message  impressed  many  episcopalians  who  were 
fearful  of  a papal  resurgence.  The  appeal  of  James  collapsed  when 
Dundee  withdrew  from  the  Estates  and  organized  a rising  in  favour 
of  James.  As  Claverhouse,  he  had  been  a notorious  persecutor  of 
the  conventicles  and  now,  in  the  indecisive  battle  of  Killicrankie,  he 
lost  his  life,  and  the  rising  was  then  crushed  at  Dunkeld. 

In  the  convention  of  the  Estates  the  bishops  soon  withdrew 
and  the  others  looked  for  leadership  from  the  nobles  who  would 
have  a part  in  any  Scottish  government.  Most  historians  seem  to 
agree  that  these  leaders,  especially  Hamilton  and  Atholl,  were 
“shifty  opportunists”.23  As  long  ago  as  1853,  Burton  branded 
them  as  men  of  “utter  baseness”  and  of  little  settled  principle.24 


21  Wodrow,  History,  iv,  468;  Grub,  History,  163;  Story,  Carstares,  163;  Dunlop, 
Carstares,  64. 

22  APS,  1689,  11;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  7-8. 

W.  Ferguson,  Scotland,  1689  to  the  Present  (Edinburgh,  1968),  3;  Riley,  Scottish 
Politicians,  7-8. 

Burton,  History,  i,  65,  89,  340;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  10  — “political 
chicanery  on  the  highest  levels”. 
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The  most  recent  treatment  by  Riley  concludes  that  the  four 
magnates,  Hamilton,  Argyll,  Atholl  and  Queensberry,  and  all  the 
lesser  fry  were  without  any  religious  or  political  scruples  and  were 
motivated  solely  by  an  “insatiable  appetite’’  for  what  they 
considered  to  be  in  their  own  self-interest;  they  were  ready  to 
support  or  sabotage  both  presbytery  and  episcopacy.25  Dunlop 
makes  the  same  point  with  more  polish:  “The  nobles  were 
accustomed  to  making  arrangements  for  any  sudden  change  of 
political  fortune”;  elsewhere  he  says  there  was  self-seeking  and 
personal  rivalry  at  every  level.26  Yet,  if  this  was  the  case,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  persistent  attachment  of  the  Scots  to 
some  strand  of  the  Christian  tradition  and  particularly  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  at  both  national  and 
parish  level.  Even  the  most  rapacious  nobles  attended  services  of 
worship  and  risked  much  for  their  religious  attachments.  John 
Morrill,  surveying  the  English  scene,  concludes  that  without 
overlooking  the  dishonesty  and  sharp  political  practice  to  be  seen 
in  political  life  there  were  also  deep  ideological  commitments.27 
Kenyon  also  admits  the  rapacious  self-interested  motives  of  many 
English  politicians  but  allows  for  the  presence  of  serious  concerns 
for  freedom  and  justice.28  This  could  also  be  true  in  Scotland. 
Surveying  the  European  field,  John  T.  McNeill  sees  a similar 
pattern;  he  says  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  a secular  ruler  is  secular- 
minded  and  gives  priority  to  his  worldly  interest  but  there  was  in 
both  Europe  and  Scotland  “a  ground  swell  of  protestant  belief  and 
piety”.29  The  place  of  the  elders  in  the  presbyterian  system  gave 
the  leading  lay  members  of  the  Church  a vested  interest  in  the 
Church  and  its  place  in  society;  they  had  a place  in  church  control 
which  they  had  not  under  a completely  episcopal  system  and  they 
were  at  the  heart  of  the  appointment  and  support  of  the  ministers. 
Many  of  the  nobles  became  elders  and  they  were  the  people  through 
whom  any  effective  system  in  Church  and  State  would  have  to  be 
applied. 


25  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians , 159,  162;  this  was  also  Riley’s  view  in  his  earlier  work, 
The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  (Manchester,  1978),  11;  cf.  D.  Daiches, 
Scotland  and  the  Union  (London,  1977),  166;  their  pursuit  of  power  obscured 
“the  actual  political  attitudes  involved”. 

26  Dunlop,  Carstares,  48,  67. 

27  Dunlop,  Carstares,  97;  J.  Morrill,  “The  Later  Stuarts:  A Glorious 
Revolution?”,  in  History  Today,  8,  38,  July  1988,  8. 

28  Kenyon,  Spenser. 

29  J.  T.  McNeill,  “The  Religious  Initiative  in  Reformation  History”,  in  The  Impact 
of  the  Church  upon  its  Culture:  Reappraisals  of  the  History  of  Christianity 
(Chicago,  1980),  ii,  197-99.  W.  L.  Melville,  in  his  preface  to  the  family  papers, 
praises  “the  moderation  and  wisdom  displayed  by  the  leaders”  but  this  rather 
inflated  verdict  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  an  understandable  desire  to  vindicate 
his  ancestor,  George,  Earl  of  Melville,  who  was  William’s  first  Scottish  Secretary 
of  State:  Leven  and  Melville  Papers  (Edinburgh,  1843),  ix. 
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The  Estates  decided  on  4 April  1689  that  James  had  forfeited 
the  crown;  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Claim  of  Right  adopted  on  1 1 
April.30  This  pointed  to  James’s  invasion  of  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  country  by  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
protestant  faith  and  by  his  use  of  arbitrary  despotic  power;  it 
asserted  that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  be  sovereign  and  no  king 
could  be  outside  the  law;  it  condemned  prelacy  as  “a  great  and 
insupportable  grievance  and  trouble  to  this  nation”.  Many  of  these 
points  were  elaborated  in  the  Articles  of  Grievances  approved  on 
13  April.31  Having  disposed  of  James,  the  Estates  turned  to 
William  and  Mary  and  sent  three  commissioners  to  London  to 
offer  them  the  crown  and,  if  they  accepted,  to  require  them  to  take 
the  coronation  oath.  Their  mission  went  as  planned,  save  that 
William  scrupled  over  a phrase  requiring  him  to  root  out  heresy; 
he  held  he  would  be  no  persecutor  but  on  being  assured  that  the 
words  were  no  more  than  a mere  form  he  signed  the  oath.32 

William  had  decided  that  episcopal  government  could  not  be 
continued  in  Scotland.  Though  he  would  probably  have  preferred 
to  have  had  one  system  both  north  and  south  of  the  border,  he 
accepted  that  Presbyterianism  was  “agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of 
the  people”.  In  his  message  to  the  1690  Estates,  now  called  the 
parliament,  he  envisaged  an  establishment  of  the  Church  on  the 
basis  of  the  1592  model  with  the  addition  of  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  as  the  doctrinal  standard  but  without  any 
mention  of  the  Covenants.  This  omission  meant  there  was  no 
requirement  to  assent  to  the  divine  right  of  presbytery  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  would  enable  many  episcopalians  to  conform.33 
The  inclusion  of  the  Westminster  Confession  as  the  standard  of 
doctrine  placed  the  Church  firmly  in  the  Calvinist  tradition  and  this 
eased  the  conformity  of  many  presbyterians,  even  those  of  a rigid 
ilk.  William  hoped  this  plan  would  be  so  applied  that  “all  occasions 
of  complaint  and  rigour”  might  be  removed.  The  Act  said  some  of 
the  deprived  clergy  were  spreading  “the  poison  of  disaffection” 
but  William’s  aim  was  to  incorporate  them  into  the  new  system  on 
the  sole  conditions  that  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  read  the 


30  APS,  1689,  33-34,  38-39. 

31  Ibid.,  1689,  104. 

32  Ibid.,  40. 

Ibid.,  1690,  117;  133;  Donaldson,  Documents,  260;  Grub,  History,  iii,  304; 
Burton,  History,  i,  15,  188-89,  193-5.  See  also  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  84  and 
1 1 5 for  the  views  of  the  chameleon-like  figure,  George  Mackenzie,  later  Viscount 
Tarbet  and  Earl  of  Cromarty;  he  advised  against  following  “hot  heads  and  hot 
methods”  and  pointed  out  that  what  might  be  possible  in  the  west  could  alienate 
the  north. 
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proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  as  the  sovereigns,  prayed  for 
them  and  promised  to  live  within  the  presbyterian  discipline.34 

The  General  Assembly  had  now  to  be  revived.  It  had  not  met 
since  1653  but  it  was  now  necessary  for  the  oversight  and 
application  of  the  new  order.  It  was  not  thought  practicable  to 
summon  an  Assembly  of  all  ministers  as  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen 
requested.  The  great  majority  of  ministers  had  by  now  been 
episcopally  ordained  and  they  might  well  have  voted  against  the 
new  arrangments.35  It  was  decided  that  the  first  meeting  be  held 
on  16  October  1690  and  its  nucleus  should  be  the  presbyterian 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  in  1661  and  who  still  survived  and 
were  willing  to  minister  in  the  new  system.  These  were  about  sixty 
in  number  and  to  them  were  added  forty-seven  elders  and  also  fifty- 
six  ministers  whom  the  survivors  of  1661  had  themselves  ordained. 
This  may  seem  a small  number  to  be  charged  with  the  shaping  of 
the  Church,  but  as  more  ordinations  of  approved  candidates  took 
place  the  number  available  for  future  Assemblies  would  rapidly 
increase.  As  more  congregations  were  reorganized  more  elders 
would  also  be  available.  The  General  Assembly  was  given  power  to 
purge  the  ministry  of  those  who  were  “inefficient,  negligent  and 
scandalous  and  erroneous”.36  The  Assembly  appointed  two 
commissions  to  visit  parishes,  one  for  parishes  north  of  the  Tay, 
the  other  for  parishes  south  of  the  Tay.  The  commissioners  were 
to  examine  the  ministers  as  to  their  fitness  for  the  ministry  and  their 
readiness  to  conform.37  William  hoped  that  ministers  would  be 
encouraged  to  take  the  oath  and  remain  in  their  parishes.  In  his 
message  to  the  Assembly  he  made  his  hopes  clear: 

“A  calm  and  peaceful  procedure  will  be  no  less  pleasing  to  us 
than  it  becometh  you.  We  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that 
violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing  of  true  religion,  nor  do 
we  intend  that  our  authority  shall  ever  be  a tool  to  the 
irregular  passions  of  any  party.  Moderation  is  what  religion 


34  APS,  13  April,  1689,  43-44;  22  July,  1690,  223;  Dunlop,  Carstares,  iii,  304; 
Tarbet  told  Melville  that  the  king’s  aim  was  that  all  worthy  ecclesiastics  in  the 
nation  might  own  him  and  their  duty  that  so  he  might  not  be  king  of  a party, 
nor  want  a great  part  of  the  hearts  and  hands  of  Scotland:  Leven  and  Melville 
Papers,  35. 

35  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  136,  138,  140;  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  had  asked  for 
a General  Assembly,  presumably  hoping  that  a majority  would  support  episcopal 
government.  See  also  Grub,  History,  iii,  302;  Burton,  History,  i,  190,  G. 
Donaldson,  Scottish  Church  History  (Edinburgh,  1985),  236. 

36  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  (Edinburgh,  1843,  hereafter  AGA),  1694,  238. 

37  AGA,  1690,  168,  231. 
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enjoins,  neighbouring  churches  expect  from  you  and  we 
recommend  to  you.”38 

The  commissioners  were  only  to  eject  ministers  for  reasons  of 
scandal  or  obvious  incapacity  for  ministerial  duty,  while  those 
“orthodox  in  doctrine,  of  competent  abilities  and  loyal 
conversation”  were  to  be  accepted  as  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Assembly  also  decided  that  ministers  ejected  in  and 
after  1661  and  who  had  found  no  other  vocation  were  entitled  to 
reclaim  their  parishes  and  manses.  Those  in  this  category  were  a 
small  and  diminishing  number  and  many  of  them  were  scarcely  fit 
to  resume  their  ministry.  This  decision  did  not  cause  a major 
upheaval  in  the  Church,  though  the  few  ministers  now  ejected  to 
make  room  for  these  claimants  complained  that  they  were  the 
victims  of  intolerant  treatment.39 

The  Assembly  also  dealt  with  the  question  of  patronage.  The 
provision  of  land  for  the  erection  of  a church  and  the  subsequent 
support  of  the  minister  in  charge  had  given  the  landowner  the  right 
to  nominate  the  minister.  This  right  had  become  hereditary  and  it 
had  passed  into  the  protestant  system  but  it  was  disagreeable  to  the 
Presbyterians  who  claimed  that  the  people  had  the  right  to  call  their 
own  ministers.  William  had  no  basic  objection  to  the  patronage 
system;  he  looked  upon  the  patron’s  right  as  heritable  personal 
property  and  he  said  his  policy  was  to  safeguard  the  liberties  and 
properties  of  the  people.  Neither  did  he  see  patronage  as  necessarily 
in  conflict  with  presbyterian  government  since  a patron’s  choice 
was  limited  to  those  pronounced  by  presbyteries  to  be  eligible  for 
nomination.  The  Assembly  was  in  no  mood  to  dilute  its  objections 
and  William  himself  was  aware  of  the  risks  of  leaving  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  landowners  with  Jacobite  leanings.  Parliament  agreed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  system  and  replaced  it  by  a system  putting 
the  presentation  to  parishes  into  the  hands  of  the  elders  and  the 
protestant  heritors  who  were  usually  the  main  landowners  in  the 
parishes  and  were  indeed  sometimes  the  previous  patrons.  This 
inclusion  of  the  heritors  retained  an  element  of  patronage  and  this 
was  preferred  by  some  of  the  Church’s  leaders;  unrestrained 
congregational  election  might  have  led  to  the  choice  of  rigid 


AGA,  1690,  222.  Tarbat  expressed  similar  thoughts  in  a letter  to  Melville;  if  “the 
Presbyterians  do  prudently,  they  will  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by,  else 
they  will  not  long  enjoy  their  own,  for  if  the  other  party  be  pressed  they  will  kick, 
and  in  my  apprehension  overturn  what  will  now  be  established”:  Leven  and 
Melville  Papers,  108. 

AGA,  231;  Dunlop,  Carstares,  79;  Riley,  King  William  and  the  Scottish 
Politicians,  63. 
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covenanters  in  the  west  and  of  Jacobite  episcopalians  in  the 
north.40 

The  Assembly’s  decisions  had  now  to  be  applied  at  parish 
level.  In  some  cases  there  was  an  easy  transition.  Many  ministers 
who  had  been  episcopally  ordained  were  probably  reluctant 
episcopalians  and  had  submitted  to  episcopal  ordination  in  order 
to  enter  the  parish  ministry  and  were  now  relieved  to  continue  their 
ministry  in  the  presbyterian  system.41  At  the  other  extreme,  the 
three  ministers  among  the  Cameronian  Covenanters  applied  to  be 
received  by  the  General  Assembly  and  they  were  accepted.42 
Between  these  poles  there  was  a massive  upheaval  in  the  ministry. 
Indeed,  before  the  Assembly  had  made  its  decisions  there  were 
many  parishes,  especially  in  the  south-west,  where  ministers  were 
rabbled  and  forcibly  displaced  by  mobs  who  exploited  the 
widespread  hatred  of  episcopacy.  Those  who  were  rabbled  made 
much  of  their  undoubted  hardships  and  complained  about  the 
intolerant  treatment  meted  out  to  them,  but  this  has  to  be  set 
alongside  the  conduct  of  many  of  those  ministers  who  in  the  days 
of  repression  were  suspected  of  aiding  the  dragoons  and  informing 
upon  the  conventiclers.  The  authorities  in  both  Church  and  State 
had  to  wend  their  way  amid  these  perplexing  paths.  Their  efforts 
can  be  traced  through  a study  of  the  records  of  the  privy  council 
before  which  came  many  claims  and  counter-claims  arising  from 
the  activities  of  the  Assembly  commissions  which  had  been  sent  out 
to  test  the  ministry.  William  depended  upon  the  council’s  attempt 
to  adjudicate  fairly  amid  the  claims  concerning  parishes  and 
stipends.  His  aims  were  set  out  clearly  by  General  Mackay  in  a 
letter  to  the  Laird  of  Grant,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council, 
who  in  the  past  had  been  associated  with  those  hostile  to 
Protestantism  and  to  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Mackay 
assured  him  that  he  was  now  acceptable  to  the  king  as  a member 
of  the  council  and  he  advised  him  to  study  the  moderation  which 
could  do  more  good  to  the  presbyterian  government  of  the  Church 
than  people  generally  believed: 

“The  King’s  intentions  are  certainly  to  maintain  that 
government  as  the  fittest  for  that  nation,  but  it  is  also  his 
earnest  desire  that  it  may  be  made  as  supportable  to  those 
who  seem  to  dissent  from  it,  that  even  they  may  fall  in  liking 

40  G.  Donaldson,  Scottish  Historical  Documents,  260;  APS,  19  July,  1690,  196; 
Burton,  History,  i,  216-19;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  39.  Tarbat  held  that 
patronage  was  an  inalienable  property,  but  the  Church’s  right  was  maintained 
by  the  need  for  presbytery  approval  of  presentees;  this  was  also  the  view  of 
Craufurd,  a more  consistent  presbyterian;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers,  126,  188. 

41  Register  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland  (hereafter  RPC),  1689,  19;  Burton, 
History,  i,  186;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  67. 

42  W.  McMillan,  “The  Covenanters  after  the  Revolution  of  1688”,  RSCHS  pt.  iii, 
1950,  141-45. 
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with  it,  and  so  the  kingdom  become  one  body,  which  surely 
is  the  likeliest  way  for  the  subsistence  of  that  which  is  so 
newly  established.  . . . Let  your  zeal  be  tempered  with 
prudence.  . . . Make  not  your  government  heavy  and  uneasy 
to  a King  who  hath  made  you  so  large  concessions,  as  he  hath 
been  the  instrument  of  your  so  opportune  deliverance  when 
you  expected  it  least.”43 

The  council  records  seem  to  show  that  it  did  try  to  follow  this 
advice.  It  had  to  deal  with  those  ejected  in  1661  who  now  reclaimed 
their  parishes,  with  those  presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been 
ministering  in  meeting-houses  and  had  now  been  called  to  be  parish 
ministers,  with  those  who  claimed  they  had  been  wrongly  ejected, 
with  those  who  had  been  rightly  ejected  but  now  wished  to 
conform,  and  with  those  who  could  not  expect  their  ejection  to  be 
reversed  but  asked  for  a gracious  grant  from  unallocated  stipends 
to  ease  their  hardships  and  the  hardships  of  their  often  numerous 
small  families. 

In  1689,  the  council  took  a pragmatic  approach.  They  had  no 
precedents  to  go  by.  In  many  cases  they  had  no  option  but  to 
sustain  the  deprivation  of  episcopal  incumbents  but  in  a few  cases 
they  tried  to  make  accommodations  whereby  an  incumbent  and  a 
presbyterian  minister  could  officiate  in  the  parish  church  on 
alternate  Sundays,  provided  they  both  prayed  for  William  and 
Mary.44  In  some  cases  where  a presbyterian  minister  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  Jacobean  indulgence  to  gather  a congregation  in 
a meeting-house  he  was  now  appointed  to  be  the  parish  minister. 
In  1689,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  cases  of  deprivation  came 
before  the  council  and  it  made  patient  examination  before 
upholding  the  deprivation.  If  a minister  declared  that  he  had  been 
forcibly  prevented  from  reading  the  proclamation  or  if  he  declared 
that  it  had  not  reached  him  before  the  appointed  day  for  its  reading 
he  was  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  this  happened  in  sixteen  cases 
and  these  ministers  were  allowed  to  continue  in  their  ministry.45 

In  1690,  the  council  dealt  with  forty-nine  cases  of  ejection, 
giving  outstanding  arrears  of  stipend  to  some  claimants,  in  a few 
cases  accepting  their  desire  to  conform,  and  in  some  others  giving 
grants  to  widows  and  families.  The  council  approved  the  payment 
of  stipends  to  fifty  ministers  to  fill  vacant  parishes.  Five  of  these 
had  been  ejected  before  1688  for  their  refusal  to  take  the  Test. 
These  appointments  by  presbyteries  absorbed  many  of  the  available 
Presbyterians  and  the  task  of  filling  vacancies  was  to  be  more 

RPC,  1690,  671-2.  Burton  says  this  reflects  the  outlook  of  Mackay  who  was 
“zealously  religious  without  a desire  to  persecute  those  who  differed  from  him”, 
History,  i,  149. 

44  RPC,  1689,  52-53. 

RPC,  1689,  73,  76,  79,  100,  124,  136,  153;  Burton  is  not  quite  correct  when  he 
says  there  were  few  acquittals,  History,  i,  1898. 
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difficult  for  some  years  until  more  students  were  trained,  licensed 
and  eligible  for  calls.  If  toleration  is  taken  to  mean  liberty  to 
practise  any  or  no  variety  of  faith  and  order,  there  was  no  general 
toleration.  Alexander  Cairncross,  the  former  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  was  confined  to  prison  but  the  council  slightly  eased  the 
conditions  of  his  imprisonment.  Those  loyal  to  the  episcopal 
system  had  to  go  underground  or  at  least  maintain  a low  profile  but 
the  government  claimed  with  considerable  justice  that  these 
restraints  were  not  due  to  their  religious  beliefs  but  to  their  open 
Jacobite  sympathies.  University  teachers  and  schoolmasters  were 
also  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  subscribe  to  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  accept  the  church  government  “now 
settled  by  Law”.  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  example  of 
academic  freedom  but  since  in  those  days  the  divinity  chairs  were 
the  most  prestigious  it  was  important  that  the  loyalty  of  those 
responsible  for  the  future  training  of  the  ministers  could  be 
guaranteed.46  Visitors  were  appointed  to  “purge  out  and  remove” 
those  who  did  not  qualify  and  there  was  a heavy  purging  of  regents 
in  St  Andrews,  including  the  principals  of  St  Leonard’s  and  St 
Mary’s  Colleges,  less  severe  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  where  the 
principals  were  ejected,  and  surprisingly  light  in  Aberdeen  where 
the  principals  conformed.47 

The  register  for  1691  shows  that  fifty-eight  deprived  ministers 
appealed  for  arrears  of  stipend;  in  thirty-nine  of  these  cases  the 
petitioners  were  granted  their  claims  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  in 
many  cases  where  no  successor  had  been  appointed  the  council 
ordered  that  out  of  compassion  grants  should  be  made  from 
unallocated  stipend.  Moreover,  sixty-four  ministers  who  had  been 
rabbled  by  mobs,  usually  said  to  have  come  from  other  parishes, 
made  pathetic  appeals  for  stipends  to  ease  their  straitened 
circumstances;  in  fifty-seven  cases  the  plea  was  given  a sympathetic 
hearing.  Ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  Ireland  under 
episcopal  pressure  or  more  recently  due  to  the  struggle  between 
William  and  the  Jacobites  often  sought  refuge  in  Scotland  and 
settled  in  parishes;  in  seven  out  of  the  nine  cases  brought  before  the 
council  they  were  awarded  at  least  half  a stipend. 

The  council  often  had  difficulty  in  harmonizing  the  claims  of 
ejected  ministers  with  those  of  presbyterian  ministers  who  had  been 
exercising  a rival  ministry  within  the  parishes  and  had  now  been 
sometimes  inducted  to  replace  the  ejected  ministers.  In  thirty-seven 
appeals  from  such  ejected  ministers  the  council  awarded  a share  of 
the  stipend  in  twenty-eight  cases.  In  many  of  these  decisions  the 
award  was  possible  because  as  yet  no  presbyterian  successor  had 
been  appointed;  in  thirty-six  appeals,  this  was  the  basis  of  the 

46  APS,  4 July,  1690,  163;  Burton,  History,  i,  222. 
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claim.  In  six  cases,  the  petitioners  had  had  to  make  way  for  the 
return  of  a minister  ejected  in  1661 . Even  in  eight  cases  where  there 
was  no  legal  basis  for  a claim,  small  compassionate  awards  were 
made.  Also,  by  1691  some  deprived  ministers  were  drifting  back  to 
conformity  and  the  stipend  was  granted  to  two  out  of  the  three  who 
requested  restoration. 

There  is  no  complete  evidence  that  in  every  case  the  awards  of 
the  council  were  fully  implemented  but  the  register  gives  the 
impression  that  a serious  attempt  was  made  to  balance  the  needs  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Church,  the  security  of  the  State,  and  the  legal 
complexities  of  each  petition.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  examples  of 
harsh  treatment  meted  out  to  episcopalian  ministers.  Their  leanings 
to  the  Jacobite  cause  made  it  difficult  for  the  council  to  approve 
their  claims  but  there  was  an  effort  to  ease  their  hardships. 
Wodrow  held  that  the  pressures  upon  them  were  but  “flea  bites  to 
the  scorpions  wherewith  they  oppressed  others”.48 

The  council  had  also  to  deal  with  cases  which  did  not  arise 
from  failure  to  conform  but  from  the  age-old  complaints  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  balance  justice  and  toleration.  James  Adamson  of 
Ettrick  was  accused  of  having  “such  a defect  in  his  speech  that  few 
or  none  could  understand  much  of  his  language  and  for  which  the 
most  part  of  his  parish,  if  not  all,  have  long  ago  left  him”,  and  he 
was  blamed  for  “breaking  the  Lord’s  Day”  by  sending  his  men  to 
fetch  timber  from  Annandale  and  also  by  “clipping  his  sheep”,  but 
the  council  accepted  his  defence  and  absolved  him  of  the 
charges.49  John  Edmonstone  of  Gargunnock  met  with  less  mercy 
when  he  was  accused  of  being  “a  person  most  scandalous  in  his  life 
and  of  being  frequently  guilty  of  drunkenness”  and  of  not  giving 
Communion  for  twenty-four  years  and  of  not  visiting  the  sick.50 

William  wrote  to  the  Assembly  of  1692  complaining  about  the 
slow  progress  of  admitting  clergy  who  were  willing  to  conform  and 
he  urged  that  before  the  next  Assembly  their  cases  should  be 
completed.  Two  commissions  containing  both  presbyterian  and 
former  episcopalian  ministers  should  be  sent  out  to  deal  with  these 
ministers  who  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  and  to  the 
courts  of  the  Church  if  their  lives  were  not  scandalous.  The 
presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  should  not  be  “imposed 
upon  by  some  hot  violent  spirits  who  would  carry  you  from 
Moderation  and  Charity”.51  Some  episcopalians  were  hinting  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  organize  as  a separate  Church  or  even  to 

JS  R.  Wodrow,  Early  Letters,  1698-1709 , ed.  L.  W.  Sharp  (Edinburgh,  1937),  18 
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be  a separate  strand  within  the  Established  Church  but  either 
option  would  have  meant  the  toleration  of  a body  with  a potential 
for  Jacobite  resurgence  and  would  have  challenged  the  claim  of  the 
Established  Church  with  its  presbyterian  structure  to  be  the  only 
Church  entitled  to  exist  in  Scotland.52  William  wrote  to  the 
episcopal  ministers  urging  them  to  conform.53  Some  members  of 
Assembly  complained  that  the  way  was  being  made  too  easy  for  the 
entry  of  episcopalians  into  the  ministry  and  into  the  Assembly. 
These  complaints  moved  the  king’s  commissioner  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly  but  this  raised  another  storm.  Such  a dissolution  seemed 
to  the  moderator  to  infringe  the  Assembly’s  “intrinsic  power  from 
Jesus  Christ”  to  determine  the  times  of  its  meetings.  The  Assembly 
defiantly  fixed  its  next  meeting  for  1693  but  royal  restraints  ensured 
that  it  did  not  meet  until  1694. 54 

In  1693,  parliament  aggravated  the  situation  by  imposing  upon 
its  members  and  upon  all  voters  and  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
officials  an  Oath  of  Assurance  requiring  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto 
recognition  of  William  and  Mary  as  sovereigns  and  also  abjuration 
of  any  loyalty  to  James.  This  seemed  an  intolerable  burden  to  both 
episcopalians  and  presbyterians.  Episcopalians  who,  in  practice,  had 
accepted  William  and  Mary  shied  away  from  an  open  renunciation 
of  James.  Presbyterians  reacted  against  the  imposition  of  an  oath 
which  had  not  been  approved  by  ecclesiastical  procedure  and  which 
asserted  that  the  sovereign  must  be  a member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  probably  the  intervention  of  Carstares  with  the 
king  which  lifted  this  oath  from  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and 
thus  defused  the  tension.55 

William’s  message  to  the  parliament  of  1695  reiterated  the  call 
for  comprehension.  Parliament  extended  the  time  limit  for  taking 
the  normal  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  1 September  1695.  Ministers  who 
took  the  oath  and  were  otherwise  qualified  could  then  apply  for 
admission  to  the  church  courts  and  to  ministry  in  parishes  which 
called  them.56  Over  one  hundred  applied.  The  Assembly  of  1698 
received  a message  from  William  promising  to  protect  the 
established  presbyterian  government  of  the  Church.  In  return,  the 


52  In  1689,  Craufurd  warned  that  such  a compromise  would  make  an  established 
presbyterian  system  unworkable;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers , 187.  This  was  still 
the  aim  of  some  episcopalians  in  1703;  Wodrow,  Early  Letters,  255.  See  also 
Dunlop,  Carstares,  130;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  130. 
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Assembly  said  it  was  ready  to  “assume  such  ministers  as  served 
under  the  late  prelacy’’.57 

Carstares  estimated  that  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  there 
were  649  presbyterian  and  154  former  episcopal  ministers  all  in 
parish  churches;  there  were  150  licentiates  available  for  calls  and 
these  were  obviously  presbyterians.58  As  late  as  1711,  there  were 
still  113  former  episcopalians  in  parishes.  Many  of  these  showed 
their  lukewarmness  towards  the  presbyterian  system  by  keeping 
aloof  from  the  work  of  their  presbyteries.  A few  hinted  that  though 
they  had  conformed  they  had  not  changed  their  opinions.  Laurence 
Charteris,  a friend  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  had  retired  from  the 
chair  of  divinity  in  Edinburgh  rather  than  submit  to  the  Test  Act 
of  1681;  he  became  minister  of  Dirleton  in  Lothian.  He  read  the 
proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  and  prayed  for  them.  He 
admitted  the  failings  of  the  bishops  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and 
James  but  he  said  “I  cannot  think  that  the  settling  of  an  imparity 
among  the  officers  of  the  Church  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
defection  or  that  it  is  in  itself  unlawful”.59  Carstares  also  noted 
ten  episcopalians  who  were  maintained  in  parishes  by  local 
protection.  Nevertheless,  the  transition  to  a totally  presbyterian 
ministry  was  in  progress.. Even  allowing  for  all  the  attempts  to 
apply  the  law  moderately  and  to  give  encouragement  to  ministers 
to  conform,  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  period  from  1688  to 
1716,  664  ministers  out  of  all  those  serving  in  926  parishes  were 
ejected  on  one  ground  or  another.60 

The  prevalent  ground  was  the  fear  of  continuing  Jacobite 
support  among  the  former  episcopalian  ministers.  The  seriousness 
of  this  threat  was  made  clear  in  the  attempt  by  James  to  retain 
control  of  Ireland.  If  Londonderry  had  been  taken  by  the 
supporters  of  James  in  1688,  if  James  had  been  victorious  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1689,  and  if  William’s  commanders  had  not 
eventually  crushed  the  hostile  forces  in  Ireland,  there  would 
probably  have  been  a Roman  Catholic  resettlement  of  Ireland.  The 
combined  threat  from  Ireland  and  France  could  then  have 
endangered  the  hold  of  William  and  Mary  upon  England  and 
Scotland.  When  the  Irish  resistance  was  overcome  and  terms  of 
surrender  were  set  out  in  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  the  first  Article 
embodied  William’s  programme  of  toleration: 

“The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such 
privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are  consistent  with 

57  AGA,  1698,  268;  this  was  repeated  in  subsequent  Assemblies,  1711,  451;  1712, 
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the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles  II,  and  their  Majesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will 
permit  them  to  summon  a parliament  in  this  kingdom,  will 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such  further 
security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve  them  from  any 
disturbance  upon  the  account  of  the  said  religion”.61 

However,  in  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland  and  England,  William  had  to 
depend  upon  the  local  parliament  to  carry  out  his  policy.  The  Irish 
parliament  was  made  up  of  Anglican  landowners  and  of  persons 
dependent  upon  them,  and  some  of  the  members  had  become 
owners  of  lands  confiscated  in  the  aftermath  of  the  recent  struggle. 
These  were  all  determined  to  ensure  their  ascendancy  and,  as 
Killen,  the  presbyterian  historian,  says,  William’s  intentions  were 
‘‘atrociously  violated”.  Parliament  “compelled  their  deliverer 
to  break  faith  with  their  fallen  foes”.62  It  introduced  penal 
legislation  which  cruelly  circumscribed  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority  in  the  matters  of  public  office,  education  and  property 
and  which  was  only  eased  when  the  Irish  parliament  was  absorbed 
into  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1800;  this  led  to 
Emancipation  in  1829. 

The  Scottish  presbyterians  who  had  settled  in  Ireland  also 
suffered  under  this  legislation.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration  in 
1660,  sixty-one  of  their  sixty-nine  ministers  had  been  ejected  by  the 
restored  episcopate  from  the  parish  churches  where  they  had 
ministered  on  and  off  for  many  years  under  the  pragmatic 
arrangement  that  any  protestant  minister  was  better  than  none. 
They  then  met  with  their  people  in  houses  and  barns  but  this  also 
was  forbidden.  Nevertheless,  they  persisted  in  meeting  and  in  1672 
Charles  II  ordered  that  they  be  allowed  to  meet  openly  for  worship 
and  that  they  be  granted  a Regium  Donum  of  £600  yearly  to  help 
to  maintain  their  ministers.  This  was  withdrawn  under  the 
catholicizing  policy  of  James  II.  Several  ministers  and  many  of 
their  people  returned  to  Scotland,  while  others  joined  the 
increasing  exodus  to  America.  Many  others  had  stayed  and  assisted 
William’s  cause  in  the  defence  of  Derry.  When  Schomberg, 
William’s  general,  arrived  in  Ulster,  the  Scottish  privy  council  said 
the  way  was  now  open  for  Scots  to  return  to  Ireland  and  they  could 
take  such  goods  and  necessary  provisions  as  they  thought  to  be 
convenient.63  William  now  restored  and  doubled  the  Regium 
Donum  but  the  Presbyterians,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  had  a very 
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curtailed  toleration.  William  tried,  but  without  success,  to  persuade 
the  Irish  parliament  to  grant  them  a legal  toleration  to  live  as 
citizens  and  practise  their  faith  in  its  fulness.  They  were  allowed  to 
meet  for  worship  but  they  had  to  pay  tithes  to  support  the  clergy 
of  the  episcopal  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  clergy  of  that  Church 
insisted  on  reading  the  burial  service  when  presbyterians  were 
buried  in  parish  graveyards  in  graves  already  holding  the  remains 
of  their  kinsfolk.  The  laws  of  property  and  inheritance  were  heavily 
weighted  in  favour  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Both 
Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians  suffered  under  this  ascendancy 
and  presbyterian  resentments  were  loudly  proclaimed.  However, 
these  resentments  did  not  dissolve  the  parallel  fear  of  the  perils 
which  would  ensue  if  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  their  great 
numbers,  were  to  become  dominant.  Presbyterians  lived  with  these 
dual  fears.  Reports  of  their  anxieties  filtered  back  to  Scotland  and 
helped  to  keep  alive  the  fears  of  both  episcopacy  and  a Jacobite 
revival. 

There  was  by  now  a growing  sense,  especially  in  England,  that 
Scottish  turbulence  could  only  be  calmed  if  the  Scots  were  lifted 
above  their  endemic  quarrels,  their  internal  divisions  and  their 
external  fears  by  entering  into  a wider  united  kingdom.  Only  then, 
so  it  was  claimed,  would  they  be  brought  to  tolerate  one  another 
and  to  be  a governable  people.64  The  idea  of  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  had  been  in  the  air  since  the  union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603. 
James  VI  said  he  desired  “a  perfect  union  of  laws  and  persons  and 
such  a naturalizing  as  may  make  one  body  of  both  kingdoms  under 
me  your  King”.  Cromwell  put  the  idea  into  practice  in  1656  but  few 
Scots  ever  sat  in  the  united  parliament.  Charles  II  would  have 
maintained  a united  parliament  but  it  was  swept  away  in  the 
reaction  against  Cromwell’s  policies.  The  administration  then 
reverted  to  separate  parliaments.  William  sent  a message  to  the 
Convention  of  Estates  in  1690  in  which  he  hoped  for  the  union  of 
the  kingdoms.65  Weighty  arguments  were  marshalled  for  and 
against  the  union.  The  Scots  saw  an  advantage  in  a union  which 
would  open  up  a wide  field  for  trade  and  business  in  England  and 
the  overseas  plantations,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  feared  the 
pressure  which  would  be  exerted  by  the  sheer  weight  of  English 
numbers  upon  their  own  institutions,  especially  upon  the  Church; 
there  was  also  the  fear  of  being  dragged  into  England’s  wars.  The 
English  feared  the  unrestricted  intrusion  of  Scots  into  a common 
market,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  held  that  a union  was  necessary 
to  thwart  any  threat  of  a Stuart  restoration  in  Scotland. 

^ Daiches,  Union,  15;  Riley,  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  6,  16. 

Daiches,  Union,  42;  W.  Nicolson,  London  Diaries,  1702-1718,  ed.  C.  Jones  and 
G.  Holmes  (Oxford,  1985),  250.  See  also  J.  Mackinnon,  The  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland  (London,  1896),  ch.  1;  and  T.  C.  Smout,  Scottish  Trade  on  the  Eve 
of  the  Union,  1660-1707  (Edinburgh,  1963). 
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The  issue  became  even  more  pressing  after  the  death  of 
William  in  1702.  The  English  Parliament  accepted  Anne  as  Queen 
and  then  settled  the  succession  upon  the  protestant  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  her  offspring.  There  were  Scots  who  held  they  were 
not  bound  to  follow  the  English  precedent  and  this  independence 
was  affirmed  by  the  parliament  of  1703  though  it  then  proceeded 
to  acknowledge  Anne.66  However,  it  did  not  proceed  at  once  to 
settle  the  succession  to  Anne  and  this  led  to  English  fears  that  the 
Scots  might  turn  to  Anne’s  nearer  blood-relation,  James,  the 
Old  Pretender.  There  were  also  Scots  who  pointed  to  the  Act  of 
1681  which  had  affirmed  the  indefectibility  of  the  hereditary 
succession.67  However,  the  choice  of  a Roman  Catholic  was  not 
an  open  option  and  Anne  soon  approved  an  Act  confirming  all  the 
Acts  against  popery  and  in  favour  of  “the  true  Protestant 
Religion”.68 

This  assurance  did  not  remove  all  the  Scottish  apprehensions 
concerning  the  policy  of  Anne.  Her  own  firm  attachment  to 
Anglicanism  was  well  known.  She  did  indeed  make  clear  in  her  first 
letter  to  the  General  Assembly  that  she  would  maintain  the  Church 
as  by  law  established,  but  she  also  wrote  to  the  privy  council  in  1703 
asking  that  liberty  be  given  to  the  episcopalians  to  meet  for  worship 
according  to  their  own  form,  but  she  also  advised  episcopalians  to 
live  submissively  to  the  law  and  decently  in  relation  to  the 
Established  Church;  in  so  doing  they  would  be  protected  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  their  religion.69  In  her  message  to  the 
Assembly  she  had  urged  it  to  enjoin  upon  the  members  of  the 
Church  the  duty  of  living  peaceably  with  others  of  the  Reformed 
Protestant  religion,  albeit  differing  in  forms  of  church  polity.  The 
Assembly  thanked  her  for  the  continued  assurance  of  support  for 
the  Established  Church  and  “we  own  meekness  and  charity  to  be 
the  duty  of  all”,  but  there  were  matters  involving  “the  confession 
of  our  faith  toward  God  and  our  duty  towards  your  Majesty”  and 
these  could  not  be  lightly  laid  aside.  A week  later,  the  Assembly 
sent  a further  message  to  the  queen;  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
its  government  was  “the  only  Christian  Church  within  this 
kingdom”,  but  it  was  being  assailed  by  aggressive  Roman  Catholics 
who  were  behaving  “as  if  in  a popish  country”  and  by  “the 
disorders  of  some  of  the  episcopal  clergy”  who  were  preaching  and 
carrying  out  irregular  baptisms  and  clandestine  marriages.  All  this, 
said  the  Assembly,  made  it  difficult  to  see  the  duty  of  “maintaining 


66  APS,  12  June,  1702,  15;  Kenyon,  Spenser,  40-41;  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  31, 
37. 

67  Riley,  Scottish  Politicians,  55. 

68  APS,  1702,  12,  16. 

69  AG  A,  1702,  316;  Grub,  History,  iii,  345;  Story,  Carstares,  275;  Riley,  Scottish 
Politicians,  497. 
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charity  and  forbearance  to  those  who  peaceably  differ  from  us”.70 
The  Earl  of  Strathmore  wanted  the  parliament  to  enact  a toleration 
for  all  protestants  in  the  exercise  of  regular  worship  but  the 
Commission  of  the  Assembly  lodged  a protest  against  giving  such 
“a  toleration  to  those  of  prelatical  principles”,  and  the  parliament 
took  no  action.71 

The  continued  unrest  in  both  State  and  Church  in  Scotland 
made  the  English  government  eager  to  seek  a union  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  A first  attempt  at  negotiating  a treaty  collapsed  in  1703. 
English  resistance  to  the  Scottish  insistence  upon  free  trade  as  a 
condition  of  union  was  still  strong.  Scottish  fears  of  a united 
parliament  in  which  Anglican  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords  could 
influence  decisions  concerning  the  Church  of  Scotland  were  also 
strong  barriers  in  the  way  of  union.  Moreover,  the  Scottish 
parliament  was  still  the  continuation  of  the  Estates  assembled  in 
1690  and  it  had  no  effective  mandate  from  the  electorate  and  it  had 
not  the  drive  to  reach  a conclusion. 

The  election  of  a new  parliament  in  1703  gave  fresh  life  to  the 
idea  of  union  and  in  1705,  on  the  motion  of  Hamilton,  the 
parliament  asked  the  queen  to  nominate  commissioners  to  reopen 
negotiations.  All  her  Scottish  nominees  were  supporters  of  union. 
Among  the  English  commissioners  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  the 
only  opponent  of  union  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  negotiations. 
Popular  opinion  in  Scotland  was  against  the  union.  Many  thought 
it  would  be  a betrayal  of  national  identity  and  a threat  to  the 
Established  Church.  Troops  had  to  be  called  out  to  quell  riots. 
Hamilton  supported  this  firm  action  but  at  the  same  time  made 
inflammatory  speeches  in  parliament  against  the  union.  Such 
conduct  provided  Defoe  with  ground  for  his  verdict  that  there  was 
“an  entire  harmony  in  this  country  consisting  in  universal 
discords”.72 

Parliament  showed  considerable  courage  in  allowing  the 
negotiations  to  continue.  It  received  a message  from  the  queen  in 
1705  in  which  she  urged  it  to  come  to  a settlement  of  the  line  of 
succession  and  to  come  to  a union  with  England:  “nothing  will 
contribute  more  to  the  composition  of  differences”.73  The 
negotiators  drafted  a treaty  by  1706  and  this  contained  the  two  key 
features  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  the 
freedom  of  trade  within  the  united  kingdom.  The  draft  contained 

AGA,  1702,  316-7,  320-21;  Wodrow,  Early  Letters,  193,  258;  J.  Cunningham, 
The  Church  History  of  Scotland  (2nd  edn.,  Edinburgh,  1882),  ii,  210.  Acts  of 
parliament  had  forbidden  such  irregularities;  AGA,  1695,  386;  1698,  148. 

72  Cunningham,  History,  ii,  209;  Burton,  History,  i,  356. 

Many  petitions  poured  into  parliament  pleading  for  the  rejection  of  the  Union: 
APS,  1706,  31 1-334.  See  also  Wodrow,  Early  Letters,  287,  290;  Daiches,  Union, 
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no  guarantee  of  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  this 
awakened  old  and  deep  suspicions  of  a covert  Anglican  infiltration. 
Ministers  began  to  preach  fiery  sermons  on  “the  Church  in 
danger”.  The  omission  was  soon  remedied  by  the  addition  of  a 
draft  Act  guaranteeing  that  the  form  of  the  Protestant  religion  as 
set  forth  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  in  the 
presbyterian  form  of  church  government  and  discipline  would 
“remain  and  continue”  unalterable.  It  also  provided  that 
subsequent  sovereigns  would  swear  at  their  accession  to  maintain 
and  preserve  the  “true  Protestant  religion  with  the  government, 
worship,  discipline,  rights  and  privileges  of  this  Church  as  above 
established  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom”.74  It  was  also  written  into 
the  Act  that  university  teachers  would  have  to  subscribe  to  the 
Confession  as  the  confession  of  their  faith  and  also  conform  to  the 
worship  in  use  in  the  Church  and  submit  to  “the  government  and 
discipline  thereof”.75 

The  negotiators  presented  the  result  of  their  labours  in  1706. 
It  had  to  be  approved  by  the  two  parliaments.  The  queen,  in  her 
message  to  the  Scottish  parliament  in  1706,  urged  acceptance  of  the 
plan;  it  would  be  “the  greatest  happiness  of  our  people”  and  would 
safeguard  Liberty,  Property,  Trade,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Church.76  As  the  plan  made  its  way  through  parliament  in 
Scotland  each  article  was  closely  debated  against  a background  of 
popular  disapproval.  Some  voices  were  raised  in  parliament 
requiring  the  application  of  a sacramental  test  for  public  office  in 
Scotland  as  long  as  there  was  such  a test  in  England,  but  this  was 
rejected  by  sixty-eight  votes  to  sixty-two.  Some  could  subscribe  to 
the  Confession  without  feeling  committed  to  its  details  in  the  same 
way  as  they  would  be  committed  by  receiving  the  sacrament.  In 
England,  some  peers  objected  to  the  description  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  as  “the  true  Protestant  religion”;  they  claimed 
this  was  an  unnecessary  slur  upon  the  Church  of  England  but  the 
description  was  allowed  to  stand  as  properly  applying  to  the 
establishment  in  Scotland.  Tenison,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
said  he  believed  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  be  as  true  a protestant 
church  as  the  Church  of  England,  though  he  could  not  say  it  was 
so  perfect!77 

74  The  commission  of  the  Assembly  wrote  to  parliament  asking  for  this  assurance; 
see  APS,  7 Oct.,  1706,  307;  6 Nov.,  1706,  316;  16  Jan.,  1707,  402.  A parallel 
Act  securing  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  was  passed  in  the 
English  Parliament:  Nicolson,  Diaries,  393-95.  See  also  T.  Stephen,  The  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (London,  1845),  iv,  15;  Ferguson,  Scotland,  51. 

75  APS,  16  Jan.,  1707,  403;  AGA,  1711;  Stephen,  History,  iv,  16;  Daiches,  Union, 
145,  172;  Dunlop,  Carstares,  114. 

75  APS,  3 Oct.,  1706,  305-6.  The  General  Assembly,  unlike  many  Scottish  bodies, 
took  the  calm  line  of  ordaining  a fast  when  prayers  would  be  offered  that  the 
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77  Lords  Journal,  xviii,  68;  Nicolson,  Diaries,  395;  Dunlop,  Carstares,  114-118. 
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The  Treaty  was  approved  in  the  Scottish  parliament  on  14 
January  1707  and  that  parliament  held  its  last  meeting  on  25 
March.78  The  tensions  and  compromises  which  marked  the 
negotiations  and  the  parliamentary  procedure  make  it  remarkable 
that  a result  so  beneficial  to  both  Scotland  and  England  was  ever 
achieved.  Riley,  in  his  recent  survey,  takes  the  dimmest  possible 
view  of  the  motives  of  all  the  Scottish  participants  and  assesses  the 
treaty  as  “no  great  triumph”  but  as  the  by-product  of  “shifty 
devices  for  achieving  predominance  in  Scotland”;  even  when  he 
admits  the  possibility  that  the  treaty  proved  in  the  end  to  be  a 
blessing  to  England  and  Scotland  he  also  says  that  Queensberry  and 
Argyll  and  the  nobles  who  supported  the  Union  cannot  be  classed 
as  far-sighted  statesmen.  Yet  here  again  amid  mixed  motives  and 
a network  of  selfish  concerns  there  was  some  glimmer  of  courage 
and  of  a vision  of  the  end  of  the  traditional  conflicts  between  the 
peoples  and  of  the  opening  of  avenues  of  opportunity  and  of 
commerce  in  a united  and  wider  kingdom.79 

Carstares,  who  was  by  now  the  principal  of  Edinburgh 
University,  led  the  General  Assembly  to  approve  the  Union  and  by 
1711  it  was  ready  to  recognize  the  protestant  succession  in  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Future  oaths  of  allegiance  could  now  embody 
the  names  of  Anne  and  Sophia  and  “the  protestant  line  in  that 
family”.  In  1712,  the  Assembly  renounced  any  allegiance  to  “the 
pretended  James  VIII”.80 

The  closing  of  the  Scottish  parliament  enhanced  the  position 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  the  platform  for  voicing  Scottish 
opinion  and  defending  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  be  the  only 
authorized  Church  in  Scotland.  It  was  supported  in  many  instances 
by  the  magistrates  and  the  Court  of  Session.  This  was  evident  in  the 
crushing  of  attempts  by  episcopal  ministers  to  hold  services  of 
worship.  They  claimed  they  were  within  the  law  when  they  met  with 
their  people  to  worship  God.  Stephen,  an  episcopal  apologist, 
admits  that  much  of  the  hostility  was  based  on  the  suspected 
sympathy  of  the  episcopalians  for  the  Jacobite  cause  and  this  led 
to  prying  enquiries  and  the  silencing  of  episcopal  ministers.  These 
suspicions  were  nourished  by  the  threat  of  invasion  from  France  in 
1708  though  in  the  end  this  did  not  take  place.81  William  Nicolson, 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  told  William  Wake,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
later  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  his  chaplain,  Thomas  Benson, 
had  visited  Edinburgh  and  found  the  episcopal  clergy  “entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pretender”;  when  they  used  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  they  mangled  the  references  to  the  queen  and 
gave  them  a Jacobite  slant.82  This  unrest  may  have  made  the 
queen  the  more  ready  to  include  in  her  message  to  the  Assembly  of 
1708  a renewal  of  the  pledge  to  maintain  the  presbyterian 
system.83 

The  most  notorious  case  involving  an  episcopal  minister  was 
that  of  James  Greenshields  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  Ross  in  1694  but  had  gone  to  be  a curate  at  Tynan  in  Ireland 
where  he  remained  until  1709.  He  returned  to  Scotland  and  in  1709 
opened  a place  of  worship  in  Edinburgh;  his  services  were  attended 
by  some  Scots  and  by  some  English  officials.  The  magistrates 
forced  him  to  desist  but  he  moved  to  another  house.  The  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  sought  to  have  him  silenced.  He  was  threatened  with 
rabbling  and  was  then  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates.  This  was 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Session.  He  claimed  that  since  Scottish 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland  were  allowed  to  meet  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  clergy  of  the  established  Church  of  Ireland 
episcopal  ministers  in  Scotland  should  have  the  same  rights  under 
a presbyterian  Establishment.  Bishop  Nicolson  supported  him  and 
cited  the  toleration  now  given  to  dissenters  in  England  as  a 
precedent  for  tolerating  the  episcopal  liturgy  in  Scotland. 
Greenshields  held  that  he  had  the  support  of  “Acts  of  Parliament 
prohibiting  any  injury  being  done  to  any  minister  of  the  Gospel” 
and  a “pretended  Act  of  a commission  of  Assembly”  had  no 
standing.  It  was  also  a moot  point  how  far  laws  which  had  been 
passed  by  a defunct  Scottish  parliament  had  any  force  without 
renewal  by  the  united  Parliament.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  was 
overturned.84  This  decision  brought  home  to  the  Scots  the 
unexpected  ramifications  of  the  Union  and  it  also  encouraged  the 
friends  of  the  episcopalians  to  press  for  full  toleration.  Carstares 
had  warned  the  General  Assembly  that  a strident  attempt  to 
maintain  the  dominance  of  the  Established  Church  could  lead  to  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  episcopalians.  In  his  address  to  the 
Assembly  when  retiring  from  the  moderator’s  chair  in  1709  he  said 
there  should  be  charity  in  dealing  with  the  episcopalians  who  did 
not  come  into  the  Church  of  Scotland;  morosity  would  not 
commend  the  Church.85 

After  long  discussions  and  many  suggestions  an  Act  of 
Toleration  was  passed  in  1712.  This  allowed  episcopal  dissenters  to 
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assemble  for  worship,  to  use  their  Liturgy,  to  settle  congregations 
where  they  thought  fit,  and  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  to 
marry  people,  and  all  this  without  incurring  any  penalty. 
Henceforth,  presbyterian  discipline  in  these  matters  would  apply 
only  to  those  in  their  own  communion.  All  ministers,  established 
and  episcopal,  were  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
abjuration.  The  doors  of  buildings  where  episcopalians  met  for 
worship  were  to  be  kept  open  so  as  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of 
secretive  combinations.  Episcopalians  would  still  have  to  pay  tithes 
for  the  support  of  parish  ministers.  Baptisms  and  marriages  were 
to  be  recorded  in  the  parish  registers.86  The  Commission  of 
Assembly  protested  against  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  this  protest 
was  supported  by  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The  Act, 
in  its  view,  infringed  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Union,  was  “the  only  government  of  the 
Church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland”.  The  Assembly  said  it 
was  surprised  and  afflicted  to  hear  of  “such  a large  and  almost 
boundless  toleration”;  though  the  Act  did  forbid  any  denial  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  it  gave  “a  large  licence  to  almost  all  errors 
and  blasphemies”.  The  Assembly  begged  the  queen  to  protect  the 
Church  from  “such  a manifest  and  ruining  encroachment”.87 

Presbyterian  alarm  was  further  intensified  when  parliament 
moved  on  to  pass  the  Patronage  Act.  Even  after  the  abolition  of 
patronage  in  1690  patrons  still  had  obligations  to  provide  and 
allocate  stipends  for  parish  ministers  and  there  were  allegations 
that  they  sometimes  gave  ministers  less  than  their  due.  The  Act  now 
restored  the  important  power  of  presentation  to  those  who  could 
claim  to  have  secured  it  or  to  have  inherited  it.  This  seemed  to 
Presbyterians  to  be  a recipe  for  the  percolation  into  the  Church  of 
crypto-episcopalians.  The  Commission  of  Assembly  condemned 
the  Act  as  “a  yoke  and  a burden”  contrary  to  the  constitution  and 
against  which  the  votes  and  vetoes  of  presbyteries  might  be  no 
protection.88 

Alongside  these  protests  against  the  Acts  there  was  a growing 
recognition  of  the  changing  conditions  under  which  the  Church 
had  to  live.  Donaldson  says  Presbyterianism  tended  to  accept 
parliament’s  decisions  when  they  favoured  the  presbyterians  but 
not  when  they  favoured  episcopacy.89  However,  the  Commission 
of  Assembly  acknowledged  that  toleration  had  come  to  stay  and  in 
1713  the  Assembly  itself  urged  all  ministers  to  abstain  from  divisive 
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87  APS,  16  Jan.,  1707,  403;  AGA,  1712,  469;  Dunlop,  Carstares,  133. 

AGA,  1712,  470-1;  APS,  19  July,  1690,  196;  AP  Great  Britain,  1711,  680-681; 
the  Act  was  to  come  into  effect  on  1 May,  1712.  Grub,  History,  iii,  364-6.  See 
also  R.  Mitchison,  Lordship  to  Patronage:  Scotland,  1603-1745  (London,  1983) 
K1  and  the  review  thereof  by  J.  Kirk  in  Scottish  Historical  Review,  April  1986,  80. 
G.  Donaldson,  Scottish  Church  History  (Edinburgh,  1985),  236. 
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courses  and  accept  that  episcopal  ministers  had  acted  according  to 
the  light  of  their  conscience.90 

It  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  spread  of  episcopalian  congregations.  Even 
though  they  were  few  and  small  they  could  draw  people,  including 
the  nobility,  away  from  the  parish  churches.  In  1714,  the  Assembly 
complained  about  a new  arrogance  among  the  episcopalians  and  it 
noted  they  had  taken  possession  of  some  parish  churches  with  the 
support  of  “some  country  gentlemen  and  other  disaffected 
persons”.91  It  also  repeated  the  allegation  that  some  episcopal 
ministers  mangled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  they 
professed  to  admire  and  that  they  used  prayers  for  the  sovereign  in 
a manner  which  could  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  Pretender.92 
Another  source  of  irritation  was  the  use  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  in  services  held  for  the  English  soldiers  stationed  in 
Scotland.  Some  Scots  held  that  since  the  army  was  now  the  British 
army  all  army  services  should  be  in  line  with  the  customs  of  the 
Established  Church  of  the  country  in  which  soldiers  were  stationed. 
Carstares  supported  this  position. 

Queen  Anne  died  in  1714  and  George,  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
ascended  the  throne.  He  took  the  prescribed  oath  and  promised  to 
maintain  the  position  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Church  now  gained  possession  of  all  the  parish  churches  and  this 
brought  to  an  end  the  possibility  of  a continuing  and  distinct  strand 
of  episcopal  ministers  maintaining  a place  within  the  Establish- 
ment. However,  the  Toleration  and  Patronage  Acts  remained  in 
force.  The  Toleration  Act  ensured  that  an  episcopal  Church  could 
survive  outside  the  Establishment.  The  collapse  of  the  attempt  of 
the  Old  Pretender  to  recover  the  kingdom  removed  the  threat  of  a 
Jacobite  recovery  and  the  episcopalians  could  begin  to  organize 
their  life  free  from  the  cloud  of  suspicion  of  disaffection.  The 
Patronage  Act  proved  in  time  to  be  an  irritant  which  led  to  the 
Disruption  of  the  Church. 

Throughout  these  years  the  main  thrust  of  the  Church’s  policy 
was  its  resistance  to  episcopacy  and  to  any  prospect  of  its  recovery 
of  the  government  of  the  Church,  but  it  was  also  concerned  about 
the  challenges  from  other  sources  which,  though  less  menacing, 
were  believed  to  be  a threat  to  the  Church’s  teaching  and  influence. 
In  the  background  was  the  Church  of  Rome.  Though  its  supporters 
were  now  few  and  widely  scattered  over  the  country  its  activities 

90  AGA,  1713,  482.  The  Assembly  continued  to  regard  the  Acts  of  Toleration  and 
Patronage  as  grievances,  especially  on  the  ground  that  the  toleration  granted  to 
episcopalians  in  Scotland  was  wider  than  that  granted  to  protestant  dissenters  in 
England:  AGA,  1715,  502. 

91  APS,  5 July,  1695,  420;  an  Act  had  forbidden  such  intrusions.  See  also  AGA, 
1714,  491;  Stephen,  History,  iv,  52. 

92  AGA,  1714,  491. 
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were  viewed  with  fear.  Both  Crown  and  Church  felt  threatened  by 
its  claims  and  by  the  pockets  of  aggressive  activity  on  the  ground. 
The  fear  of  a secretive  society  probably  exaggerated  the  extent  of 
that  activity.  The  Scottish  parliament  had  passed  Acts  aiming  to 
crush  the  residual  Roman  Catholicism.  Roman  Catholics  were 
forbidden  to  disinherit  children  who  had  been  “convinced  in  their 
consciences  by  the  light  of  Truth”  and  had  entered  the  Church  of 
Scotland.93  They  were  also  forbidden  to  employ  protestant 
servants  and  then  try  to  convert  them.94  William,  in  his  message  to 
parliament  in  1700  urged  the  use  of  “effectual  methods  for 
preventing  the  growth  of  popery”.  An  Act  was  passed  to  reinforce 
the  existing  laws  against  the  undercover  activities  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  and  to  widen  the  laws  of  inheritance  so  as  to  ensure 
that  protestant  property  did  not  fall  into  Roman  Catholic  hands.95 
As  in  Ireland,  these  ferocious  laws  were  often  evaded  by  family 
coverage,  but,  unlike  Ireland,  there  was  no  large  residual  body  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  suffer  under  these  laws.  Judging  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  the  impression  could  be  gained 
that  Scotland  was  being  overrun  by  hosts  of  papal  emissaries.  The 
Assembly  urged  members  and  ministers  to  be  on  guard  against  their 
teaching  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  laws  were 
enforced  against  seminary  priests,  Roman  Catholic  schoolmasters 
and  “popish  meetings”.96  In  1707,  the  Assembly  spoke  of  parishes 
where  Roman  Catholic  bishops  confirmed  multitudes  as  if  they 
were  in  a “popish  country”.97 

Stern  as  were  these  declarations  of  parliament  and  Assembly 
it  is  important  to  note  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Assembly 
for  the  reception  of  Roman  Catholics  who  “came  off  popery”.  A 
private  renunciation  before  a minister  was  not  counted  as  sufficient 
ground  for  reception  into  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1700,  the 
Assembly  ruled  that  there  had  to  be  an  examination  by  a church 
court,  and,  in  1703,  it  was  ruled  that  this  had  to  be  of  at  least 
presbytery  level.  The  baptism  of  Roman  Catholics  was  not 
questioned  but  they  were  required  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.98  The  Toleration  Act  did  not  include  Roman 
Catholics  among  its  provisions. 

Queen  Anne,  in  one  of  her  first  messages  to  the  General 
Assembly,  encouraged  it  to  “suppress  the  growth  of  popery”.  This 
theme  was  dropped  from  her  last  message  but  it  was  renewed  in  the 
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first  message  of  George  I in  1715  and  the  Assembly  thanked  him 
for  this  encouragement." 

The  Assembly  was  also  sensitive  over  doctrinal  deviations 
from  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  These 
deviations  were  often  revivals  of  older  heresies  and  also  indicators 
of  changes  in  the  contemporary  intellectual  tides.  In  1690,  the 
Assembly  complained  about  “atheistical  boldness”100  and  in 
1695  about  “the  deist  gangrene”.101  One  of  the  most  cruel  inci- 
dents was  the  treatment  of  a twenty-year-old  student,  Thomas 
Aikenhead,  who  in  1696  was  brought  before  the  civil  courts  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy;  he  admitted  his  rash  language  and  his 
inexperience  in  theological  subjects  but  he  avowed  his  belief  in  the 
orthodox  teaching.  He  also  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  death 
sentence  but  he  asked  for  a delay  in  its  execution  to  allow  him  to 
prepare  for  death.  The  privy  council  agreed,  provided  that 
ministers  supported  his  plea,  but  no  such  support  was  forthcoming 
and  he  was  executed  on  the  appointed  day.102 

The  warnings  against  deviations  were  repeated  by  the 
Assembly  in  1707,  1710  and  1711.  It  said  there  were  teachings  in 
circulation  which  were  “not  agreeable  to  our  confession  of  Faith 
and  catechisms  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the  greatest  lights  and 
most  famous  Gospel  ministers  wherewith  this  Church  has  been 
blessed”,  and  resolutions  were  passed  asking  for  the  prosecution  of 
authors,  particularly  ministers,  who  spread  such  teaching  in  books 
and  pamphlets.103 

The  Assembly  also  warned  the  Church  about  the  teaching  of 
Antoinette  Bourignon,  a Flemish  lady  who  in  the  seventeenth 
century  had  gained  attention  by  her  teaching  on  the  immediate 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  on  the  need  for  works  of  charity. 
She  had  also  become  estranged  from  the  Church’s  teaching  on  the 
person  of  Christ  and  she  had  thought  of  herself  as  “the  woman 
clothed  with  the  Sun”  mentioned  in  Revelation  12. 104  The 
Assembly  condemned  her  teaching  as  “a  mass  of  dangerous, 
impious,  blasphemous  and  damnable  errors”.  Her  rejection  of  the 
doctrines  of  divine  election,  reprobation  and  foreknowledge  and 
her  assertion  of  the  possibility  of  perfection  in  this  life  went  against 
much  of  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.  It  influenced 
many  in  Scotland.  The  Assembly  made  an  example  of  Dr  George 
Garden,  professor  of  Divinity  in  Aberdeen.  He  had  written  a 
pamphlet  claiming  that  Bourignon’s  teaching  contradicted  no 
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article  of  the  Christian  religion  but  rather  sought  to  “bring  us  back 
to  the  love  of  God  and  of  charity”.  He  refused  to  disown  the 
pamphlet  and  he  was  ejected  from  his  chair.105 

The  burning  of  women  alleged  to  be  witches  was  a grim  strand 
in  the  life  of  Scotland.  This  superstitious  intolerance  was  justified 
by  reference  to  the  biblical  command  that  a witch  should  not  be 
allowed  to  live.  It  has  been  calculated  that  between  1510  and  1727 
eighteen  hundred  were  accused  of  being  witches  and  many  of  them 
were  put  to  death.  Some  ministers  were  involved  in  their  trials.106 

Parliament  also  passed  Acts  against  profaneness,  a category  of 
offence  covering  sabbath-breaking,  swearing,  drunkenness  and 
other  “vices  and  immoralities”.107  Such  Acts  are  notoriously 
difficult  to  enforce  and  in  1695  and  1696  it  was  admitted  that  these 
Acts  had  not  had  the  desired  effect.  A further  Act  was  passed 
requiring  the  laws  to  be  put  into  “exact  and  punctual  execution” 
and  kirk  sessions  were  given  authority  to  inform  upon  delinquent 
judges  who  could  then  be  fined  £100  and  these  fines  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.108  In  1700,  Wodrow  lamented 
the  continuing  laxity:  “Had  ministers  and  the  small  number  of 
good  magistrates  we  have  joined  heartily  and  put  in  execution  the 
good  Acts  of  Parliament  against  profanity  that  we  have  read  twice 
a year  in  our  churches  — most,  I say  it,  in  almost  a sham  way  — 
it  might  perhaps  have  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  the  day  of  small 
things”.109  In  1703  the  Assembly  continued  to  complain  about 
“the  prevalence  of  profanity”.110  The  ideal  of  a sober  society  was 
admirable  but  its  implementation  required  an  inquisitorial  probing 
into  people’s  privacy.  This  could  seem  an  intolerant  erosion  of  the 
civil  liberties  which  the  policy  of  William  was  set  to  defend. 

William  had  indeed  reversed  the  persecuting  policy  of  James 
VII  and  he  had  concurred  in  the  replacement  of  the  episcopal 
government  of  the  Church  by  a presbyterian  Establishment.  He 
had  also  announced  a policy  of  toleration  by  which  he  hoped 
Episcopalians  could  find  a home  in  the  presbyterian  Establishment. 
It  was  indeed  a limited  toleration  and  it  did  not  extend  to  cover 
Roman  Catholics. 

There  were  many  who  did  not  believe  that  any  dissent  should 
be  tolerated.  Those  who  were  confident  that  they  knew  the  divine 
will  for  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
also  believed  that  the  toleration  of  dissent  was  the  toleration  of 
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error.  Strict  Covenanters  held  that  Presbyterianism  was  clearly 
prescribed  in  Scripture  and  ought  to  be  established  by  the  State  and 
without  liberty  to  dissent.  Episcopalians  such  as  Stephen  their 
historian  held  that  the  establishment  of  presbyterian  church 
government  in  1690  should  not  have  been  tolerated;  it  broke 
the  apostolic  episcopal  succession,  diverted  the  monarchical 
succession,  and  introduced  a system  which  had  its  nemesis  in  the 
Disruption  of  1843.  A few  pioneer  spirits  such  as  John  Milton  and 
John  Locke  had  set  forth  the  view  that  truth  had  its  own  inner 
power  and  would  be  revealed  to  be  the  truth  in  the  cut  and  thrust 
of  the  free  expression  of  belief  and  opinion  without  censorship  and 
repression.  No  society,  however,  has  been  able  to  survive  through 
a policy  of  total  liberty;  every  society  has  within  it  elements  which, 
if  given  free  rein,  could  reduce  the  society  to  licentiousness  and 
then  to  anarchy.  The  society  of  nations  is  still  involved  in  the  quest 
for  a stable  balance  between  liberty,  freedom  and  justice. 

National  and  ecclesiastical  life  requires  checks  and  balances  to 
preserve  a tolerable  stability.  The  prospects  for  such  a stability  in 
Scotland  at  this  period  spanning  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  were  uncertain.  The  Earl  of  Craufurd,  a zealous 
presbyterian,  wrote  to  Melville  and  Said,  “I  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  fabric  that  shall  be  built  by  persons  that  as  yet  do  not  seem 
to  have  attained  to  that  calm,  Christian  and  unbiassed  temper  which 
is  suitable  to  reformers”.1"  Nevertheless,  William,  Mary  and 
Anne  presided  over  policies  and  events  which  curtailed  the  claims 
of  Churches  and  the  demands  of  dissenters  and  provided  a stability 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  enabled  the  Church  of 
Scotland  to  claim  to  be  the  presbyterian,  catholic  and  national 
Church  and  yet  allows  for  the  co-existence  of  other  Christian 
Churches  and  societies  and  indeed  of  other  groups  not  bearing  any 
Christian  name.  This  settlement  has  many  guarantees  in  the 
constitution  and  tradition  of  the  country  but  amid  the  flux  of 
human  affairs  there  is  no  permanent  assurance  against  change. 
However,  at  this  point  of  time,  the  verdict  on  the  arrangement  can 
be  that  at  the  least  it  has  been  not  unsatisfactory  but  that  at  the  best 
it  is  a witness  to  the  resilience  and  perseverance  of  the  Church 
which  has  its  roots  in  Palestine  and  Scotland  and  its  ultimate  origin 
and  destiny  in  heaven. 
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